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ABSTRACT 



This report describes specific reform practices schools are 
implementing to realize the vision set forth in the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals document, ’’Breaking Ranks," which calls for 
changes in curriculum, instruction, assessment, school organization, 
professional development, community partnerships, and leadership in U.S. high 
schools. The first section reviews a general critique of public high schools 
articulated in the 1980s and describes the reform practices that have emerged 
over the past decade in response to that critique. The second section offers 
examples of schools that have pulled together a number of those reforms into 
a comprehensive school restructuring effort, focusing on one school in depth. 
The third section identifies challenges schools can expect to encounter when 
implementing the set of reforms, drawing on the experiences of several 
schools with which researchers from the Center for the Education of Children 
Placed at Risk have worked since 1994 as part of the Talent Development High 
Schools project. (Contains 1 table and 79 references.) (Author/SLD) 
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The Center 



Every child has the capacity to succeed in school and in life. Yet far too many children, 
especially those from poor and minority families, are placed at risk by school practices that are 
based on a sorting paradigm in which some students receive high-expectations instruction 
while the rest are relegated to lower quality education and lower quality futures. The sorting 
perspective must be replaced by a “talent development” model that asserts that all children are 
capable of succeeding in a rich and demanding curriculum with appropriate assistance and 
support. 

The mission of the Center for Research on the Education of Students Placed At Risk 
(CRESPAR) is to conduct the research, development, evaluation, and dissemination needed 
to transform schooling for students placed at risk. The work of the Center is guided by three 
central themes — ensuring the success of all students at key development points, building on 
students’ personal and cultural assets, and scaling up effective programs — and conducted 
through seven research and development programs and a program of institutional activities. 

CRESPAR is organized as a partnership of Johns Hopkins University and Howard 
University, in collaboration with researchers at the University of California at Santa Barbara, 
University of California at Los Angeles, University of Chicago, Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, University of Memphis, Haskell Indian Nations University, and 
University of Houston-Clear Lake. 

CRESPAR is supported by the National Institute on the Education of At-Risk Students 
(At-Risk Institute), one of five institutes created by the Educational Research, Development, 
Dissemination and Improvement Act of 1994 and located within the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) at the U.S. Department of Education. The At-Risk Institute 
supports a range of research and development activities designed to improve the education of 
students at risk of educational failure because of limited English proficiency, poverty, race, 
geographic location, or economic disadvantage. 



Abstract 



This report describes specific reform practices schools are implementing to realize the 
vision set forth in NASSP’s Breaking Ranks, which calls for changes in curriculum, 
instruction, assessment, school organization, professional development, community 
partnerships, and leadership in American high schools. The first section reviews a general 
critique of public high schools articulated in the 1980s and describes the reforms practices that 
have emerged over the past decade in response to that critique. The second section offers 
exrmples of schools that have pulled together a number of those reforms into a comprehensive 
school restructuring effort, focusing on one school in depth. The third section identifies 
challenges schools can expect to encounter when implementing the set of reforms, drawing 
on the experience of several schools the author and a research team at CRESPAR have worked 
with since 1994 as part of the Talent Development High Schools project. 
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Introduction 



The opening scene of the 1989 film Lean on Me is designed to shock. It portrays a 
gritty urban high school filled with thugs, drugs, and overt violence. The fast moving clip ends 
with the hospitalization of a teacher who tried to break up a student fight as the graffiti-filled 
hallways echo with a student crying “somebody help!” 

If you ask real urban high school students what they think of that scene (which a 
colleague and I did in recent focus group interviews), most will say that it is Hollywood hype.' 
Some even allude to racist and classist overtones that permeate media representations of inner- 
city schools, promoting fear and reinforcing stereotypes of urban pathology and “otherness.” 
Indeed, many of the complaints that these students expressed about their school — boring 
classes, lack of caring adults, too few engaging activities — are very common criticisms of most 
large comprehensive high schools, urban and non-urban alike (Sizer, 1984). 

Our students go on to say, however, that many of the problems highlighted in the film 
do exist in their school, albeit in less exaggerated form. They speak of neighborhood gang 
rivalries that make the school and surrounding area feel unsafe, of students “hustling” for 
money, of becoming teen parents and engaging in other activities that distract them from 
getting an education, and of their sense that students often seem more in control of the school 
than the adults who are running it. They share a collective sense that they are not receiving as 
good an education as students who attend selective magnet schools or suburban schools. Their 
stories are told with sparks of anger and resentment tempered by an underlying resignation that 
recalls their school’s motto — “ Hope and Endure.” 

These students’ experiences reveal the dual challenge of urban high school reform. 
Like most large, comprehensive high schools, urban high schools face the blight of 
anachronism brought on by a rapidly changing world. Structured to provide a college-bound 
education for only a few students, high schools have been widely criticized for leaving too 
many students woefully unprepared for increasingly technological workplaces that are 
demanding not only a high school diploma, but high level skills and post-secondary training 
as well. At the same time, urban high schools face the additional challenge of economic and 
demographic changes that have brought an unprecedented concentration of poor and 
linguistically and ethnically diverse students to their doors — students who have always had 
more difficulty succeeding in traditional high schools. Although large city school leaders 



1 Focus group interviews were conducted by the author and Professor Lory J. Dance, Department of 
Sociology, University of Maryland-College Park. 
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report improving trends (Council of the Great City Schools, 1998), data from urban districts 
show that students continue to fail and drop out of urban high schools at much higher rates 
than in non-urban areas ( Education Week, 1998). 

Buffeted by change and under pressure to reform, urban comprehensive high schools 
have engaged in a growing amount of experimentation with new approaches over the past 
decade. One strand of experimentation encourages schools to adopt strategies from the middle 
school movement (Maclver & Epstein, 1991) and from restructuring efforts in industry and 
government to replace large, highly standardized and bureaucratic organizational structures 
with smaller, more responsive and flexible learning communities (Lee, Bryk, & Smith, 1993). 
Another strand promotes curriculum and instructional practices developed through an 
emerging national school-to-career movement that emphasizes work as an important context 
for learning at the secondary level (Olson, 1997). In an increasing number of schools, these 
two strands are being merged to create small career academies, magnet programs, and other 
forms of focused small learning communities or schools-within-a-school (Stern, Raby, & 
Dayton, 1992; Fine, 1994). Unfortunately, much of the experimentation in urban high schools 
has touched very few students to date. Programs often are piecemeal or selective and have 
come under fire for exacerbating educational inequity in urban districts by “creaming off’ the 
most academically motivated students and most talented teachers (Jeter, 1998). 

In spite of these drawbacks, experimentation in urban high schools has played a crucial 
role in laying the groundwork for more ambitious ventures. Spurred on by new state standards 
and reconstitution orders, more failing high schools are beginning to explore whole-school 
restructuring with an eye on providing all students with opportunities to learn relevant, high 
level curriculum in a safe climate of caring and support. These efforts have both stimulated 
and been supported by a renewed national focus on restructuring high schools as evidenced 
by the recent report, Breaking Ranks. This report calls for changes in curriculum, instruction, 
assessment, school organization, professional development, community partnerships, and 
leadership in American high schools (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
1996). Breaking Ranks promotes a vision of high schools that are broken down into smaller 
units, that emphasize a common curriculum and interdisciplinary instruction, that embrace 
diversity as a strength, that integrate technology into all aspects of learning, and that provide 
teachers and administrators with the time, resources, and support they need to continuously 
improve their school. 

The purpose of this report is to describe specific reform practices that schools are 
implementing to realize the vision set forth in Breaking Ranks. Further, this report shows how 
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some high schools are pulling together a number of these specific reform practices to form a 
school-wide approach to improvement. The first section reviews a general critique of public 
high schools articulated in the 1980s and describes the reform practices that have emerged 
over the past decade in response to that critique. The second section offers examples of 
schools that have pulled together a number of those reforms into a comprehensive school 
restructuring effort, focusing on one school in depth. The third section identifies challenges 
schools can expect to encounter when implementing the set of reforms, drawing on the 
experience of several schools the author and a research team at CRESPAR have worked with 
since 1994 as part of the Talent Development High Schools project. 2 



2 This research was supported by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI). The opinions expressed are the authors’ and do not necessarily represent OERI 
positions or policies. 
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“...I turned around and looked just in time to see the fellas bopping 
around the corner, heading out of the building. They left and never 
came back. They dropped out of school, just like that. I understood 
why it was so easy for them to quit. There was little in the classes we 
took that seemed even remotely relevant to our world. I couldn 7 
figure out how learning all that stuff would translate into helping us 
form a better life. ” 

— Nathan McCall, Makes Me Wanna Holler 

I. Comprehensive High Schools: Problems and Solutions 

Common Critique and the Urban Challenge 

A series of studies and national reports released in the 1980s identified many 
shortcomings to the organization, curriculum, and instructional practices found in traditional 
comprehensive public high schools (Boyer, 1983; Sizer, 1984; Goodlad, 1984; Oakes, 1985; 
Powell, Farrer, & Cohen, 1985; Carnegie Forum, 1986). In general, researchers found what 
practitioners had known for many years — that many students (as well as teachers and 
administrators) felt apathetic and alienated from school, that the curriculum was fragmented, 
superficial, and increasingly disconnected from the changing world beyond school, and that 
high schools offered students highly differentiated and unequal learning opportunities. One 
study compared high schools with shopping malls that offer quality service and products only 
to those students with the resources to demand them while allowing the majority of students 
to get through an unfocused, watered-down curriculum with very little effort (Powell, Farrar, 
& Cohen, 1985). Even well-funded, elite public high schools have been found to offer vastly 
unequal learning opportunities to different groups of students (Matthews, 1998). 

General criticisms of comprehensive public high schools are magnified in urban 
districts contending with the educational consequences of middle-class flight, social and 
financial disinvestment, and a recent wave of immigration. Louis and Miles (1990) aptly 
extend the shopping mall analogy to urban districts by comparing urban high schools to inner- 
city mini-marts. “Run-down and overpriced, they often present a limited selection of shoddy 
goods for their customers... the customer is often poor and usually has neither the resources 
to go elsewhere in search of better merchandise, nor the assertiveness to demand improved 
service ” (p. 3). 

The particular challenges urban high schools face are many. National data show stark 
achievement gaps among pre-high school students in math, science, and reading, with far more 
urban students scoring below “basic” than their non-urban counterparts ( Education Week, 
1998). This means that most students are entering urban high schools with extremely poor 
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